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(b) If not so, what changes in the existing
rules ought to be adopted in consequence
thereof as a part of the law of nations?

No agreement was reached on limitations
of land armament, the third item in the agen-
da.

The first step toward the clarification of the
Far Eastern situation was taken on Nov. 16,
1921, when the Conference met in private ses-
sion as a Committee of the Whole on Pacific
Problems and heard from Dr. Alfred Sze, the
principles which China believed should be ap-
plied in the determination of questions re-
lating to that country.

Outstanding accomplishments were the un-
animous adoption of the Root resolutions: to
respect the sovereignty, the independence and
the territorial and administrative integrity of
China, and to provide the fullest and most
unembarrassed opportunity to China to de-
velop and maintain for herself an effective and
stable government. These resolutions were
embodied in the Treaty on Chinese Integrity
approved at the final session of the Confer-
ence, as was also a clause embodying the pol-
icy of the open door, and binding the signatory
powers not to seek any arrangement which
might purport to establish in favor of their
interests any general superiority of rights
with respect to commercial or economic de-
velopment in any designated region in China,
or any such monopoly or preference as would
interfere with commercial or industrial under-
takings on the part of nationals of their pow-
ers.

By the terms of the treaty, also, the powers
agreed not to support any agreements by their
respective nationals with each other designed
to create spheres of influence or to provide
for mutually exclusive opportunities in Chinese
territory, while China undertook not to exer-
cise or permit unfair discrimination of any
kind throughout her railway system.

The Shantung controversy was the subject
of a separate parley between the Chinese and
Japanese delegates. On February 4, 1922, the
Shantung Treaty, looked upon as one of the
most important outcomes of the Conference,
was signed. The treaty provided for restora-
tion to China of the former leased territory of
Kiao-Chau (details of the transfer to be ar-
ranged by a joint commission); for the with-
drawal of Japanese troops from the territory;
and for transfer to China of the Tsin-anfu
Railway and its branches and appurtenant
properties, in consideration of the payment by
China of the actual value of the railway prop-
erties.

The first great step toward a solution of
Pacific Problems was taken on Dec. 10, 1921
when U. S. Senator Lodge announced the con-
clusion of a treaty between the United States,
the British Empire, France, and Japan 'with
a view to the preservation of the general peace
and the maintenance of their rights in rela-
tion to their insular possessions and insular
dominions in the region of the Pacific Ocean.'
December 13, the day upon which the Four-
Power Treaty was signed, saw also the an-
nouncement of the Japanese-American agree-
ment concerning Yap and the other mandated
islands of the Northern Pacific. These assured
the United States of free access to Yap in all
that relates to the operation of the Yap-Guam
cable or of any cable to be laid hereafter by
the United States or its nationals, and of sim-
ilar rights and privileges with respect to radio-
telegraphic service.
The closing session of the Conference was
held on Feb. 6, 1922. Five treaties were signed
at this time, and President Harding addressed
the Conference, summarizing the accomplish-
ments for which it was notable. The confer-
ence also marked the conclusion of the previ-
ously existing treaty between England and
Japan. The good effect of the conference was
upset however when Japan subsequently as-
serted a right to naval parity, despite the con-
ference agreement setting a ratio of 5-5-3 for
new construction for the United States, Great
Britain and Japan, and on December 29,1934,
Japan served notice of her intention to abro-
gate the Washington treaty on Dec. 31, 1936.
By 1939 there was little to indicate that
any country was being held to any naval
limitations other than its means to finance
and facilities to construct.
Limitation, Statutes of, prescribe the pe-
riod after which the remedy o't a right of ac-
tion is barred by lapse of time. 'An act for
limitation of actions and for avoiding suits at
law/ was passed in England in 1623. This be-
came famous as the 'Statute of Limitations/
and is the basis of modern legislation on the
subject.
Statutes of limitation of actions have been
enacted in all the United States. Some general
rules which prevail, with slight modifications,
may be here considered. A statute of limita-
tion does not destroy a right; it merely effects
the remedy. It is, therefore, a matter of court
procedure. The statute of limitation enforced
is that of the State in which the action is
tried, regardless of the limit obtaining where
the debt was contracted. The period of lim-
itation for actions prosecuted in Federal